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When critics so distinguished speak with such emphasis
it must appear somewhat presumptuous for any foreigner to
dispute their judgment, and it is with considerable diffidence
that I venture to state my own views upon this question
Nedim, it seems to me, is indeed no imitator of Yahya or
BehaD{; his tone, his language, and his style are essentially
his own; they have been borrowed from no previous writer,
and they have been successfully copied by no after-comer.
So far I am in perfect accord with Kemal and Ekrem Beys.
But unless I have altogether misread the development of
Ottoman poetry, Nedfm did indeed take up the struggle
against Persianism and conventionality which had been begun
by Yahya, and, by carrying the same to a triumphant issue,
secure the success of that movement in the evolution of this
poetry to which I have given the name of the Transition.
I believe that Ziya Pasha likewise was conscious of this, and
that it is to it that he alludes when he speaks of Nedfm
being an imitator of Yahya. Had he used the word 'successor'
in place of 'imitator,9 he would, in my opinion, have accur-
ately defined the relationship.

I look upon Nedfm as the typical poet of the Transition ;
whatever is characteristic of that Period, or, to be more
exact, of the movement which constitutes it, is present in
his work. Objectiveness of view, absence of mysticism, local
colour, materialism of tone, a more definite recognition of
the eternal feminine,' as well as such external matters as
the use of the sharqi-form and the employment of native
words and idioms, all in short that differentiates the later
poetry from the earlier will be found to distinguish this
poet's diwan. This is to me Nedim's first and greatest charm;
he is the most truly national of the great literary poets of
old. His second charm lies in the unapproached, and appar-
ently unapproachable, beauty of his language; he has shown,